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MONDAY, OC 
MODERN . PERIODICAL .LATERA- 
: 4 TURE. 
(From the Néw Monthly Magazine ] 
lurece. did the authors of the 


Spectator,.the Tater, and the Guar- 
diaw think, while gratifying the sim- 
ple. appetites of our-fathers for peri- 
odical literature, how great would be 
the auarber, and .how extensive the 
induence,.of their successors in the 
niveteenth ccatury. Little did ihey 


know that they were preparing the | 


way for this strange era iu, the world 
of letters, when Reviews, and Maga- 
zines supersede the necessity of re- 
searchor theught—when each month 
they .keeame, more spirited, more 
poiguent.an@ more exciting —and op 
every appearance awaken a pleasing 


crowd of tu¢balent sensations in au- | 


thors, coptyibutors, and the few who 
beloag to neither of these classes, 
vaknewn to our laborious ancestors. 
Without. entering, at present, into 
the enquiry whethec this system be, 
ow the whole, as, beneficial as it.is 
lively, we wall just lightly glance at 
the chief, of its productions, which 
have.such varied apd extensive. in- 
flaences fer good ar for evil. 

The Edinburgh Review—though its 
power is now on the wane—has per- 
haps, on the whole, produced a 
deeper and morelasting impression 


| may 


on the public mind than any other | 


work of its species. It has two dis- 
tinct characters—that of a series of 
original essays, and a critical exa- 
mination of the new works of parti- 
cular authors. The first of these 
constitutes its faircst claim to ho- 
nourabie distinction. In this point 
of view, it has one extraordinary 
merit, that instead of partially ilius- 
trating only ove set of doctrines, it 
contains disquisitians equally con- 
vincing.on algost allsides of almost 
all questions of. literature or state 
policy. The “bape and aatidote” 
are frequently .to be found in the 
ample-compass of its volumes, aud 
not nnfrequently from the same pen. 
lis Essays on Political Keonomy 
VOL. IL—-N. S. 





display talents of a very uncommon 
order. Their writers bave contrived 
to make the dryest subjects enchant- 
ing, and the lowest and most debas- 
ing theories beautiful: Touched by 
them, the wretched dogmas of expe- 
diency have worn the air of venera- 
ble truths, and, the degrading specu- 
lations .of Malthus have appeared 
full of benevolence and of wisdom. 
They have exerted the-uncommon 
art, while working up a sophism into 
every possible form, to seem as 
though they had boundless store of 
reasons to spare—a very exuber- 
ance of proof, which the clearness 
of their argument rendered it unne- 
cessary to use. The celebrated edi- 
tor of this work, with little imagina- 
tion, litle genuine wit, and’ no 
clear view of any great and central 
principles.of criticism, has contrived 
to dazzle, to astonish, and occa- 
sionally to delight, multitudes of 
readers, and, at.one period, to hold 
the temporary fate of authors at his 
will. His qualities are all singularly 
adapted to his office.. Without 
deep feeling, which few can uadet- 
stand, he ,\has a quick sensibility 
with which- all. can~ sympatbize; 
without a commaad of images, 
he has a glittering - radiance - of 
words which the most: superficial 
admire; neither. too hard- 
hearted always to refuse his admira- 
tion, nor too kindly. to suppress a 
sneer, he has been enabled to appear 
most witty, most wise, and most 
eloquent, to those who have chosen 
him for their. qracle. As Reviewers, 
who have exereised.a fearful. power 
over the hearts and the destinies of 
young aspirants to fame, this. gen- 
tleman, and his varied coadjutoys, 
have done many great and irrepara- 
ble wrongs. Their very motto, “ Ju- 
dex damnatur cum nocens absolvitur,” 
applied to works ofiending ‘only 
by their want af genius, ‘asserted .a 
fictitious crime to be punishéd: by 
a voluntary tribunal. ‘It implied, 
that the author of a dull book wasa 
criminal, whose sensibilities justice 
3A . 
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required to be stretched on the rack, 
and whose inmost soul it was a sa- 
cred duty to lacerate! They even 
carried this atrocious absurdity far- 
ther—represented youthful poets as 
prima facie guilty—** swarming with | 
a vietous fecundity which invited 
and required destruction; and 
spoke of the publication of verses as 
evidence, in itself, of want of sense, 
to be rebutted only by proofs of sur- 


justice which it has done to Word. 
worth, or rather to the multing | 4, 
whom it has debarred from the nobles 
stock of intellectual delights to be ds 
found in modern poetry, by the 
misrepresentation and the scom 
which it has poured on his effusions, 
It would require a far longer essay |}; 
than this to expose all the arts (for ti 
arts they have been) which the Re. h 
view has employed to depreciate 








| 

/ 0 
passing genius*. Thus the sweetest | this holiest of living bards. 1% k 
hopes were to be radely broken— effect this malignant design, Words ¥ 
the loveliest visions of existence | worth, Coleridge, and Southey, have t 
were to be disprted—the nrost ar- been constantly represented as 1 
dent and most innovent souls were | forming one perverse schoobor band f 
to bewrung with unutterable anguish | of innovaters—though there are per. 
—and a fearful risk incurred of | haps no poets whose whole style 
crushing genias too mighty for sud- and train of thought more essentially 
den development, or ef changing its | differ. Tethe same end, a few pe. 
energies into poisen—in order that | culiar expressions, a few attempts 
the public might be secured from | at simplicity of expression on sim 


the possibility of worthlessness be- 
coming attractive, or individuals 
shielded from the misery of looking 
into a work which would not tempt 
their further perusal! But the Edin- | the poet’s intellectual charaeter, 
burgh Review has not been content- | while passages of the purest and 
ed with deriding the pretensions of | most majestic beauty, of the deepest 
honest but angifted aspirants—it | pathos, and of the noblest masic, 
has persued with misrepresentation | were regarded as unworthy even t 
and ridicule the lofticst and the gen- | mitigate the eritic’s scorn. To this 
tlest spirits of the age, and has pre- | end, Sonthey, who, with all his rieb 


ple themes, a few extreme instances 
| of naked language, which the fa- 
shionable gaudiness of poetry had 
incited, were dwelt om as exhibiting 


i le ee, eee ae 





vented the world, for a little season, 
from recognizing and exjoying their 
genius. One of their carhiest num- 
bers contained an elaborate tissue 
of gross derision on that delicate 
production of feeling and of fancy— 
that fresh revival of the old Kaglish 
dramain all its antique graves— 
that piece of natural sweetness and 


of woodland beauty—the tragedy of 


Join Weodvil. They directed the 
same species of barbarous ridicule 
against the tale of Cristabel, trying 
to exeite laughter by the cheap pro- 
cess of changing the names ot its 
heroives into Lady C. and Lady G. 
and employiug the easy art of trans- 
mitting its romantic incidents into 
the language of frivolous life, to de- 
Stroy the fame of its most profound 
and imaginative author. The mode 
of criticism adopted on this occasion 
might, it is obvious, be used with 
equal success, to give to the purest 
and loftiest of works a ludicrous air. 
Bat the mightiest offence of the 
Edinburgh Review is the wilful in- 


* See Edinburg): Review, No, 48, p- 68, 


| and varied accomplishments, has 
| comparatively but a small portiva 
of Wordsworth’s genius, and whose 

** wild and wondrous lays” are the 
| very antithesis to Wordsworth’s ia- 
| tonse musings on humanity, and 
new consccrations of familiar things, 

was represented as redeeming the 
| school which his mightier friend de- 
| graded. To this end, even Wilson, 

one who had delighted to sit humbly 
at the fect of Wordsworth, and whe 
‘derived his choicest inspirations 
from him, was praised as shedding 
unwonted lustre over the barrenness 
of his master. But why multiply 
examples? Why attempt minutely 
to expose critics, who in * thoughts 
which do often lie too deep for tears” 
can find matter only for jesting—whe 
speak of the high, imaginative cot 
clusion of the White Doe of Rylstoa 
as a five compliment of which they 
do net know the meaning, and who 
begin a tong and Jaborious arti- 
cle ot the noblest philosophical 
poem in the world with —" This wil 
never do?” 
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The Quarterly Review, inferior to 
the Edinburgh in its moce of treat- 
jing matters of mere reason, and 
destitute of that glittering eloquence 
of which Mr. Jeffrey has been so la- 
vish, is far superior to it in its tone 
of sentiment, taste, and morals. It 
has often given intimation of a sense 
that there are “‘ more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamed 
of in the philosophy” of the Northern 
Reviewers. It has not regarded the 
wealth of nations as every thing, and 
the happiness of nations as no- 
thing—it has not rested all the 
foundations of good on the shifting 
expediences of time—it has not 
treated human nature as a mere 
problem for critics te analyze and 
explain. Its articles on travels have 
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| now happily has attained the van- 
| tage ground whence he may defy 





been richly tinged with a spirit of | 


the romantic. Its views of religious 
sectariarism — unlike the flippant 
impieties of its rival—have been full 
of real kindliness and honest sym- 
pathy. Its disquisitions on the State 
of the Poor have been often replete 
with thoughts “* informed by noble- 
ness,” and rich in examples of 
lowly virtue which have had power 
to make the heart glow with a genial 
warmth which Reviews can rarely 
inspire. 

Its attack on Lady Morgan, what- 
ever were the merits of her work, 
was one of the coarsest insults ever 
offered in print by man to woman. 
But perhaps its worse piece of injus 
tice was its laborious attempt to 
torture and ruin Mr. Keats, a poet 
then of extreme youth, whose work 
was wholly unobjectionable in its 
tendencies, and whose sole ollence 
was a friendship for one of the ob- 
jects of the Reviewer's hatred, and 
his courage to avow it. We can 
form but a faint idea of what the 
heart of a young poet is when he 





first begins to exercise his celestial | 


faculties—how eager and tremulous | 
power of its editor than that of any 


are his joys—how arduous is his dif- 
ficulty of embodying his rich imagin- 
Ings in mortal language —how sensi- 
bly alive are all his feelings to the 
touches of this rough world ! Yct we 
can guess enough of these to esti- 
mate, in some degree, the enormity 
of a cool attack on asoul so deli- 
cately strang—with such aspirations 
and such fears—in the beginning of 
its high career. Mr. Keats—who 








criticism—was cruelly or wantonly 
held up to ridicule in the Quarterly 
Review—to his transitory pain, we 
fear, but to the lasting disgrace of 
histraducer. Shelley has less greund 
of complaining—for he who attacks 
established institutions with a mar- 
tyr’s spirit, must rot be surprised if 
he is visited with a martyr’s doom. 
All ridicule of Keats was unprovok- 
ed insult and injury; an attack on 
Shelley was open and honest war- 
fare, in which there is nothing to 
censure bat the mode in which it 
was conducted. To deprecate his 
principles —toconfute his reasonings 
—to expose his inconsistencies—to 
picture forth vividly all that his 
critics believed respecting the tend- 
encies of his works—was just and 
lawful; but to give currency to 
slanderous stories respecting his 
character, and, above all, darkly to 
insinuate guilt which they forbore te 
develop, was unmanly, and could 
only serve to injure an honourable 
cause, Scarcely less disgraceful to 
the Review is the late elaborate piece 
of abuse against that great national 
work, the new edition of Stephens’s 
Greck Thesaurus. It must, however, 
be confessed, that several articles in 
recent numbers of the Review have 
displayed very profound knowledge 
of the subjects treated, and a deep 
and gentle spirit of criticism. 

The British Review is, bothin evil 
and good, far below the two great 
Quarterly Journals, It is, however, 
very far from wanting ability, and as 
it lacks the gall ofits contemporaries, 
and speaks in the tone of real con- 
viction, though we do not subscribe 
to all its opinions, we offer it our best 
wishes. 

The Pamphletcer is a work of very 
meritorious design. Its execution, 
depending less on the voluntary 


other periodical work, is necessarily 
unequal. On the whole, it has em- 
bodied a great number of valuable 
essays—which give a view of diffe- 
rent sides of important questions, 
like the articles of the Edinburgh, 
but without the alloy which the in- 
consistency of the writers of the last 
mingle with their discussions. It has, 
we belicve, ov one ur two occasions, 
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suggested valuable hints to the legis. | great departed. -We shall rejoicg 
lature—especially in its view of the | therefore, to see this work “ rich 
effects arising from the punishment | with thespoilsoftime,” and gradually 
of the pillory—which, although | leading even the mere readers ¢ 
somewhat vicious and extravagant | periodical works, to feel with. th 
jn its style, set the evils, of that | gentle author of that divine sonnet, 
exhibition in so clear a light, that it | written in a blank leaf of Dugdale 
was shortly after abolished, éxcept | Monasticon— 

in the instance of perjury. As the ||“. Not harsh ‘nor rugged are the winding ways 
subject had not been investigated '| O "oer setiquity, but strewn with flowers.” 
before, and the abolition followed so | These, we believe, are all the 
speedily, it may reasonably be pre- | larger periodical works of celebrity 
sumed that this essay had no small | not devoted to merely scientific pur. 
share in terminating an infliction in | poses. Of the lesser Reviews, the 
which the people were, at once, | Monthly, as the oldest, claims. th 
judges and executioners—all the | first notice, though we cannot say 
remains of virtue were too often | much in its praise. A singular ip 
extinguished, and justice perpetually | felicity has attended many. of its 


insulted in the execution of its own 
sentences. 

The Retrospective Review is'a bold 
experiment in these times, which 


well deserves to succeed, and has | restored “ 


already attained far more notice 
than we should have expected to 
follow a periodical work which re- 
lates only to the past. ‘To unveil 
with a reverent hand the treasures 
of other days, to disclose ties of 
sympathy with old time which else 
were hidden, to make us feel that 


beauty and truth are not things of 


yesterday, is the aim of no mean 
ambition, in which success will be 
without alloy, and failure without 
disgrace. There is an air of youth 
and inexpericnce doubtless avout 
some of the articles ; but can any 
thing be more pleasing than to see 
young enthusiasm, instead of dwell- 
ing on the gauds cf the “ ignorant 
present,” fondly cherishing the vene- 
rableness of old time, and reverently 
listening to the voices of ancestral 
wisdom ? The future is all visionary 
and unreal, the past is the truly 
grand,and substantial, and abiding. 
The airy visions of hope, vanish as 
we proceed; but nothing can deprive 
us of cur interest in that which has 
been. It is good, therefore, to have 
one periodical work exclusively de- 
voted to “auld lang syne.” I¢ is 
also pleasant to have one which, 
amidst an age whose literature is 
“* sank with all unkindness,” is un- 
affected by party or prejudice, which 
feeds no depraved appetite,. which 
ministers to no unworth 
hut breathes one tender and harmoni- 


ous spirit of reveripg love for the 





passion, 


|censures, _To most of those who 
j have conduced to the revival g 

poetry it has opposed, «ts jeers and 

its mockeries, Cowpey, who fint 
free natire’s grace” to 
| Our pictures of rural scenery, whose 
| timid and delicate soul shrank from 
the slightestencounter with the world, 
whose very satire breathed genile- 
ness and good-will ta all his fellows, 
| was agonized by its unfeeling scorn, 
Kirk White, another spirit almost 
too gentle for earth, painfully strug- 
gling by his poctical eflorts to secure 
the scanty means of laborious study, 
was crushed aimost to earth by its 
pitiable sentence, and his brief spaa 
| of life filled with bitter anguish, This 

Review seems about twenty years 
| behind the spirit of the times—and 
this, for a periodical work, is fally 
| equal to a century in former,ages. 


| 
| 





ACGOUNT OF THE CELEBRAT&D 
CITY OF PALMYRA. 
{Concluded from Page 309.] 
OpeNnathus enjoyed his seve 
reignty but a very short time, being 
murdered by his nephew, who was 
soon after put to death by Zenobia, 
the wifeof Odenathus. This ladyis 
said to haye been possessed of very 
extraordinary endowments. both of 
body and mind, being, according to 
Mr, Gibbon, almost the only, Asiatic 
woman who is, recorded ,to, have 
overcome the obstacles arising from 
the confined situation of the fair sex 
in that part of the world... Imwme- 
diately on taking yeugeance. for the 
murder of her husband, she assumed 
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the soverument, and soon strength- 
eved herself so much, that she re- 
solved tosubmit neitherto.the Romaa 
no, Persian power., The peighbour- 
ing, states of Arabia, Armenia,. and 
Persia, dreaded her enmity, and so- 
licited ber alliance. .To the. domi- 
pions ef Odeuathus, which éxtended 
from the Euphrates: to the frontiers 
of .Bithynia, his widow. added the 
inheritance. of ber ancestors, the 
populous and ; fertile kiygdom of 
Egypt... The Emperor, Ciaudius ac- 
knowedged her-merit, and was eon- 
teut that, while he pursued the Go- 
thic war, she shouid.assect the dig- 
nity af the empire in the East... The 
conduct, however, of Zenobia, was 
attended with some ambiguity; nor 
is itunlikely that she had conceived 
the design of erecting, an independ- 





ent and -hostile monarchy. She 
blended with the popular manners 
of Roman princes the stately pomp 
of the courts ,of Asia, and exacted 
from her subjects the same adoration | 
that was paid to the successors of 
Cyrus. She bestowed on her three 
sons a Latin education, and often | 
showed thear to the troops: adorned 
with the imperial parple. For her- 
self she reserved the diadem, with 
the splendid but doubtful title of | 
Queen of the East. :; 
‘When Aurelian passed over into | 
Asia, against an adversary whose | 
sex alone could render her an object 
of eontempt, his presence restored | 
obedience to the province of Bithy- 
nia, already shaken by the arms and | 
intrigues of Zevobia. Advancing at 
the head of his legions, he accepted 
the submission of Ancyra; aud was { 
admitted into. Tyana, after an obsti- | 
nate seige, by the help of a perfidious 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


citizen. The generons, though fierce 
temper of Aurelian, abandoned the 
traitor to the rage of the soldiers ; a 
superstitious reverence induced him 
to treat with lenity the.countrymen 
of Apollonius, the philosopher. An- 
tiach was deserted on his approach; 
till the emperor, by. his salutary | 
edics, recalled the fugitives, ho, | 

} 


gtanted a general pardon toall who, 
from, necessity rather than choice, 
had been engaged in the service of 
the Palmyrenianqueen. The unex- 
pected mildness of such a conduct | 
recouciled the minds of the Syrians, 
and, as-faras the gates of Kmesa, | 
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Palmyra. 


the wishes, of the people seconded 
thé térror of his arms. 

Zenobia would have. ill deserved 
her .réputation. had she indolently. 
perniitted the Emperor of the West 
to. approach within a hundred miles 
of hér capital. The fate of the East 
was devided in two great battles, so 
similar,in almost every circumstance, 
that We ¢an sSearcely distinguish 
them from. each other, except by ob- 
serving that the lirst was fough’t near 
Antioch, and the second near Emesa, 
In both the Queen of Palmyra ani- 
mated the armjes by her presence, 
and devoted the execution of - her 
orders to Zebdas, who Lad already 
signalized ‘his wwilitary talents by 
the conquest of Egypt. The nu- 
merous forces of Zenobia consisted 
for the most part of light archers, and 
of heavy cavalry clothed in com- 
plete steel. The Moorish and Illy- 
rian horse of Aurelian were unable 
to sustain the pondrous charge of 
their antagonists. They fled in real 
or .alfected disorder, engaged the 
Palmyreniansis alaborious pursait, 
harassed them by a desultory com- 
bat, and at Jength discomfited this 
impesetrable bat unweildly body of 
cayalry. The light infantry, in the 
mean time, when they had exhausted 


| their quivers, remaining without pre- 
| tection against a closer onset, ex- 


posed their naked sides to the 
swords of the legions. Aurelian 
had chosen these. veteran troops, 
who were usually stationed on the 
Upper Danube, and whose valour 
had been severely tried in the Alle- 
mannic war. After the defeat. of 
Zmesa, Zenobia found it impossible 
to collect a third army. As far as 
the frentier of Egypt, the nations 
subject to her empire had joined the 
standard of the conqueror; who de- 
tached Probus, the bravest ef his 
renerals, to possess himself of the 
gyptian provinces. Palmyra was 
the last resource of. the widow of 
Odenathus. She retired within the 
walls of her capital, made every 
prepayation fora vigorous resistance, 
and declared, with the intrepidity of 
a heroine, that the last mouieat of 
her reign and of her life should be 
the: same. 

Io his march over the sandy de- 
sett, betwoen Emcsa and Palmyra, 
the Emperor Aurclian was perpe- 
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taglly harassed by the Arabs; nor 
could he alwdys defend his army, 
and especially his baggage, from 
those flying troops of active and da- 
ring robbets, who watched the mo- 
ment of surprise, and directed the 
stow pursuit of the legions. The 
Siege of Palmyra was an object far 
more ‘dificalt and important; and 
the emperor, who with incessant vi- 
gour pressed the attacks in person, 
was himself wounded with a dart. 
** The Roman people (says Adrelian, 
in an original letter), speak with 
contempt of the war which I am 
waging againsta woman. They are 
ignorant both of the character and 
of the power of Zenobia. It is im- 
possible to enumerate her warlike 
preparations, of stones, of arrows, 
and of every species of missile wea- 
pons. Every part of the walls is 
provided with two or three baliste, 
and artificial fires are thrown from 
her military engines. The fear of 
punishment has armed her witha 
desperate courage. Yet I trust still 
in the protecting deities of Rome, 
who have hitherto been favourable 
to all my undertakings.” Doubtful, 
however, of the protection of the 
gods, and of the event of the siege, 
Aurelian judged it more prudent to 
offer terms of an advantageous capi- 
tilation—to the queen, a splendid 
retreat—to the citizens, their ancient 
privileges. His proposals were ob- 
stinately rejected, and the refusal 
was accompanied with insult. 

‘The firmness of Zenobia was sup- 
ported by the hope that ina very 
short time famine would compel the 
Roman army to repass the desert; 
ahd by the reasonable expectation 
that the kings of the east, and per- 
ticularly the Persian monarch,would 
arm in the defence of their most na- 
tural ally. But fortune, and the 
perseverance of Aurelian, overcame 
every obstacle. The death of Sapor, 
which happened atout this time, 
alistracted the councils of Persia, 
and the inconsiderable succours that 
attempted to relieve Palmyra were 
easily intercepted either by the arms 
or the rot ofthe empcror. From 
every part of Syria a regular suc- 
cession of convoys safely arrived in 
the camp, which was increased by 
the return of Probus with his victo- 
sious troops from the conqucst of 
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Egypt. It was then that Zenobia 
resolved to fly. She mounted the 
flectest of herdromedaries, and had 
already reached the banks of the 
Euphrates, about sixty miles from 
Palmyra, when she was overtaken 
by the pursuit of Aarelian’s light 
horse, seized, and brought back a 
captive to the feet of the emperor. 
Her capital soon after surrendered, 
and was treated with onexpected 
lenity. The arms, horses, ond ca- 
mels, with an immense treasure of 
gold, silver, silk, and precious stones, 
were all delivered to the conqueror ; 
who, leaving only a garrison of six 
hundred archers, returned to Emesa, 
and employed some time in the dis. 
tribution of rewards and punisb- 
ments at the end of so memorable a 
war, which restored to the obedience 
of Rome those provinces that had 
renounced their allegiance since the 
captivity of Valerian. 

When the Syrian queen was 
brought into the presence of Aure- 
lian, he sternly asked, How she had 
presumed to rise in arms against 
the emperors of Rome? The answer 
of Zenobia was a prudent mixture 
of respect! and firmness: ** Because 
I disdained to consider as Roman 
emperors an Auranolus or a Gal- 
lienus. You alone I acknowledge 
as my conqueror and my sovercign.” 
But as female fortitude is commonly 
artificial, so it is seldom steady or 
consistent. The courage of Zenobia 
deserted her in the hour of trial; she 
trembled at the angry clamours of 
the soldiers, who called aloud for 
her immediate execution—forgot the 
generous despair of Cleopatra, which 
she had proposed as her model—and 
ignominiously purchased her life by 
the sacrifice of her fame and her 
friends. It was to their councils, 
which governed the weakness of 
her sex, that she imputed the guilt 
of her obstinste resistance; it was 
on their heads that she directed 
the vengeance of the cruel Aurelian. 
The fame of Longinus, who was in- 
cluded among the numerous, and 
perhaps innocent victims of her fear, 
will survive that of the queen who 
betrayed, or the tyrant who con- 
demned him. Genius and learning 
were incapable of moving a fierce 
unlettered soldier, but they had 





served to elevate and harmonize the 
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soul of Longinus. 
a complaint, he calmly followed the 
execationer, pitying his unhappy 
mistress, and bestowing comfort on 
his afilicted friends. 
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Without uttering , encroach upon the fertile environs 


of Palmyra, and reduce the number 
of. inhabitants as it redaced their 
sustenance, tilla few wretched fami- 
lies were onby left, who found it dif- 


Returuing from the conquest of | ficult to furnish food for Mr. Wood 


the east, Aurelian had already cross- 
ed the straits which divided Europe 
from Asia, when he was provoked 
by the intelligence that the Palmy- 
renians had massacred the governor 
and garrison which he had left among 
them, aud again erected the standard 
of revolt. Without a moment’s dé- 
liberation, he once more turned his 
face towards Syria. Antioch was 
alarmed by his rapid approach, and 
the helpless city of Palmyra felt the 
irresistible weight of his resentment. 
We have a letter of Aurelian himself, 
inwhich he acknowledges, that old 
mea, women, children, peasants, had 
been. involved in the dreadful exe- 
cution, which should have beeu con- 
faed to armed rebellion ; and al- 
though his principal concern seems 
directed to the re-establishment of a 
Temple of the Sun, he discovers some 
pity for the remuant of the Palmyre- 
nians, to whom he grants the per- 
mission of rebuilding and inkabiting 
their city. But itiseasier to destroy 
than to restore. The seat of com- 
merce, of arts, and of Zenobia, gra- 
dually sunk into an obscure town, a 
triling fortress, and at length an 
obscure village. 

Mr. Wood is of opinion, that the 
face of the country which surrounds 
Palmyra was always the same; but 
though Palmyra was always said to 


and his company, thoegh they did 


| not continue Jonger than. a fortnight 


among them. It will alse appear 
from history, that what is sepposed 
to have happened here has happened 


: at other places, where such an event 


was much Jess probable. Ou the 
sea-coast in the neighbourhood of 
St. Pol de Leon,in Lower Bretagne, 
there is a considerable tract of Jand 
which before the year 1666 was in- 
hebited, but which: was rendered 


| uninhabitable by a sand, which, en- 


croaching every year, covered it to 
the depth of above twenty feet. In 
the year 1718 it had advanced more 
than six leagues, and within one 
league of St. Pel; so that itwas then 
thought probable that the town would 
of necessity be abandoved. This 


| sand is raised by the east and north- 


| 


| 


east wind, which drives it in clouds 
with great swiftness, and in a prodi- 
gious quantity. It wasalso attested 
by the captain of a ship, and all on 
board, that in the year 1719 there 
fell in the Atlantic Ocean, at fifteen 
degrees of north latitude, and at the 
distance of more than eight Icagues 
from any land, a shower of sand, 
some of. which they produced, and 
deposited in the academy at Paris. 
The company with whom Mr. 
Wood, the publisher of the “* Ruinsof 


| Palmyra,” travelled arrived at length 


be situated in a wilderness, it does | 


not follow that the wilderness was 
always of the same ¢xtent; it is 
perhaps more probable, that wheu 


Palmyra was first settled, the rich | 


at the end of the plain, where a ridge 
of barreon hills, by which it was diz 


| vided on the right and left, seemed 


soil mentioned by Pliny extended | 
much farther; for whatever were the | 
| marked. several sepulehres of the 


reasons for making a settlement 
there, Palmyra can scarcely be sup- 
posed to have iuvited a greater 
number of people than it could feed. 
The palms and fig-trees that were 
formerly found on the hills, and in 
the borders of the desert, that are 
now totally barren, confirm this opi- 
pion. Mr. Wood observes, that 


while he was there a whirlwind hap- | 


pened, which took up such quantities 
of sand as quite darkened the sky; 
this sand therefore might by degrees 





| 


to meet; between them there was 
a vale, through which an aqueduct 
formerly conveyed water to Palmyra. 
On each side of this vale they re- 


| ancient Palmyrenes, whichthey had 


searee passed wheathe hills opening 
ona sudden, they discovered such 
piles of ruin as they had never seen. 
They were all of white marble; and 
beyond them, towards the Euphrates, 
was a wide level, stretching farther 
than the eye could reach, totally 
desolate, without variety, and with- 
out bounds. Alter having gazed 


some time upon this prospect, which 
rather 


exceeded than fell short of 
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their expeetations, they were. con- 
ducted toode of the huts ofthe Arabs, 
of whieh there are about thirty: in 
the court of the great temple... The 
nihabitants of: both sexes were well 
shapéd, aridthe iwomen, though very 
Swarthy, Wad good featares.. They 


were veiled ,bdt did not so scrupu- | 


lously ‘conteal their faces as the 
éastery women generally do.. They 
paint the ends of’ their fingers. red, 
theic lips bluc, and their eye-brows 
and eye-lashes black. They had 
farge ribgs.of gold or brass in their 
eats and /nostrild, and appeared to 
be healthy dnd: robust. The wails 
of the city are Manked by square 
towers, ‘into’ whieh’ some .ancient 
funeral mondments have been con- 
vérted; but the walls are in most 
places level with the ground, and 
sometimes: not to be traced. It is, 
however, probable, by their. general 


direction, that théy included the | 


great'temple, and are three miles in 
circumlerenee. The Arabs showed 
a tract which was ‘near ten miles in 
cireumference, the soil of which was 
raised a little above the level of the 
desert; this, they said, was the 
extent of the old city; and that bs 
digging in any part of it ruins were 
discovered. i 

Many inscriptionshave been found 
at Palmyra, which bave occupied 
much of the attention of the learned ; 
and if any thing certain could be 
derived from them, there is ne doubt 
bat they woald tend very consider- 
ably to the elucidation of ancient 
history. 

Palmyra was visited by Mr. Bruce 
before his journey into Abyssinia ; 
bat, on account of the many publica 
tions concerning these celebrated 
ritins, he has declined saying much 
concerning them.- He informs us, 
that before he came in sight of the 
rnins, he ascended a hill of white 
gritty stone, in.a very.marrow wiud- 
ing road, such as is called a pass; 
but on getting up to the top, his eyes 
were stryck with the moststupendous 
sight which, hebelieves, ever mortal 
saw. The whole plain below, which 
is very. extensive, was so. covered 
with magnificent buildings, thatthey 
Seemed to touch one another. 
of them are finely proportioned, 
agreeably shaped, and composed of, 


, appeared like marble. 











| 
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In taking a 
draught .of these ruins, Mr. Brace 
divided the whole into six angula 
views, for which. the situation of the 
place is very convenient. , The co, 
lomns are all uncovered to the very 
bases, the ground on which they. are 
built being hard and. solid... The 
views he: took ;were upon Jarge pa: 
per, .some of the columns being re. 
presented a foot long, and some .of 
the figures in the foreground of the 
Temple of the Sun (a magnificent 
building which stood at one end of 
the town) being near four inches, 
Before he left Palmyra he observed 
its latitude with a reflecting qua. 
drant.of Hadley; but as the instra- 
ment was out of order, he could not 
determine it exactly; in his opj- 
nion, however, 33deg. 5dmi. is not 
far distant from truth, From. such 
observations as lhe: could make. no 
the longitude, he concladed. it tobe 
87deg. Qmi. east.frem Greenwich, 
Mr. Wood makes the tatitude 34mi, 
north, 

From Paimyra Mr. Brace pro- 
ceeded to Baalbec,- distant abouta 
hundred and thirty miles, where he 
found ruins still. more maguaificeant. 
The interior of. the great.temple at 
this place surpasses any «thing he 
had seen at: Palmyra, or anywhere 
else. All these views of Palmyra 
and Baalbee are now in the king's 
collection. They are the most magnil- 
cent offering, in their line, that ever 
was made by ene subject-to his s0- 
vereign. In-the neighbourhood of 
Palmyra are some salt-marshes; 
and to the adjacent. country a trade 
is carried on in-kelp from Tripoliin 
Syria. There-are two. Arab tribes, 
almost equally powerful—one: of 
them, called Annecy, remarkable 
for the. finest horses in the world. 
They possess the country to the 
south-west,-at the back of. Liburnus, 


about Bozrah, and southward. to-- 


ward the borders of Arabia Petra 
and Mount Horeb. The other tribe 
named -Mowalli, inhabit the plain, 
east .from Damascas to the Es 
phrates, and north to near Aleppo:- 
They are fewer.in-number than. the 
Annecy, but -much better soldiers, 


All| and their breed of horses not great- 


. 


ly inferior. ; 


‘Respecting the latitude and loa- 


white stones, which at that distance '«gitude there are still various opi- 
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nions; that which appears to be 


ga nearest the truth is E. fong. 38, 50. 
ace vy Jat. 33.20. It stands about fifty 
ilas leaynes south-east of Aleppo, as 
the mach from Damasues, and twenty 
CO" jeagues west of the Euphrates. 
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Da: THE PARROT OF THE VISITAN- 
res DINEs. 

af Rerore the discovery of the Cape 
he of Good Hope by Vasco de Gama, 


it shen the way to the East Indies lay 
- by the Isthmus of Suez and the Red 
ih Sea, there was a convent of nuns 
ed stablished ata place called Nevers, 

if France—the which felt itself 
ur | blessed above other like holy houses 
~ inthe possession ofa beautiful parrot 
- —-) The fair bird had come, by land and 
of water, eveh from those far distant 
ah countries where Alexander the Great 
went to reap glury under a hot san ; 
©} bat where the natives, alas! know 
| litte or nothing of the mysteries of 
. the Catholic religion—-where lions 
an! élephants abound, but confessors 
até wholly wanting: nor is there in 
thes¢ tropical parts any Pope. The 
parrot had passed through many 
dangers' and hardships, having 
travelled in a caravan through 
Pérsia, where the people cat pillaw, 
pray to the sun, and commonly 
practise polygamy ; afterwards he 
ehibarked on the shores of the Black 
Sea, where insects abound in-great 
mmbers, and near to which are the 
Tartars of the Crimea; furthermore, 
he vis:ted the countries of the Nile, 
which are watered periodically by 
the rise of that river, and where 
there are said to be Mamelukes. 
Passing through the straits of Aby- 
dos, where Leander perished ina 
sinful attempt, he stemmed the cur- 
rent of the Gut of Gibraltar, where 
the English have a strong settlement, 
and Hercules in former times raised 
two faye and lofty pillars, to prove 
that he was sorely fatigued with tra- 
vel, Arrived at the egress, or mouth 
of the Gut, the parrot, like our first 
father and mother, when fliey were 
justly expelled from Paradise, had 
the world before him to choose a 
dwelling-place ; nor, under such cir- 
cumstances, is it strange that he 
should have pitched upon thé goodly 
kingdom of France ; after which that 
VOL, Ma. 8. 
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he should proceed to Nevers, on the 
Loire, and take up his abode with 
ihe Visitandine Nans, was to be ex- 
pected—and even so, gentle reader, 
it turned out. 

At Nevers, then, in a nannery, 
lived this fair bird—whom, aptly for 
his colour, the devout: sisterhood 
named Green-back. He was indeed 
a brilliant, vivacious, nimble, and 
talkative creature, -worthy to be 
placed with the sisters, both because 
of his gentleness and his chattering. 
Hitherto he had discoursed in strange 
languages; but, by the care of the 
tender-hearted nuns, he soon became 
master of the French tongae, and, in 
so good a school, his memery, as you 
must needs think, was wholly stored 
with the most pious and ‘ceurteous 
phrases. He would cleverly draw 
blood with his hooked bill, or his 
sharp claws, from the hand that mo- 
lested him, exclaiming, ** Mercy of 
God P’’"—* Work of Redemption !”— 
‘“* May the Virgin take pity on you !” 
&c.—and he would hang, his head 
dcownmost, by his feet, from the top 
of his cage, till he had gone clean 
through the Paternoster; so that he 
was esteemed a very prodigy of a 
parrot, and many came to the con- 
vent, not only from the town of 
Nevers, but also from the adjacent 
country, entreating a sight of this 
beautiful Indian bird. 

As for the nuns of the Visitan- 
dines, there were few of them who 
did not cherish the parrot in their 
hearts next after their confessors ; 
and some even wete supposed to give 
Green-back the preference: nor did 
the bird fail to share with the fathers 
the sweet syrups, rich cakes, and 
luscious sweetmeats, which these 
religious maids prepared te sotace® 
their spiritual comforters. But in 
one thing the parrot was mote fa- 
voured than the holy men—for he 
was openly kissed and caressed of 
the young nuns, who took him with- 
out scruple to their tender bosoms, 
nestling lim to rest where the monks 
durst only took, and that not without 


jealousy of their glances being mark- 


ed by the severe lady abbess; for in 
a nunnery there needs to be mmch 
watchfulness on this head exercised 
by the superior. 
Thus, from day to day, the parrot 
grew in favour with the sisterhood ; 
3 
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nor were there but a few, whom age 


and disappointment of their youthful | 


wishes had made sour and crabbed of 
disposition, who did not doat upon 
Green-back—and happy was she who 
could take him to her dormitory- 
cell, there to rest tillthe morning and 
to amuse her with his gentle tricks, 


aad his pious phrases; in the midst | 


of which he would oftentimes whistle 
loud and shrill, so as to make the 


nuns laugh, each in her separate | 


chamber, though engaged in vesper- 
prayers. 
convent the laugh goalong the whole 
range of dormitory-cells—each nun 
laughing to herself, before her cru- 
cifix, because that Green-back was 
making merry witb his loud whistling, 
when, by the rules of the order, no 
sound should be discernible in the 
convent, but the low muttering of the 
inmates at their secret devotions. 
And the severe lady-abbess would 
laugh even louder than the others, 
when the parrot whistled at prayers ; 
nor could she exactly count her beads 
for laughing; and when this happen- 
ed in the chapel, and was seen of all, 
then the nuns would laugh still more 
because of the laughter of the lady- 
abbess ; which, wheo the bird ob- 
served, he was sure to whistle with 
piercing shtillness, and then he would 
fall to screaming with all his might ; 
after which, dropping his voice toa 
deep serious tone, he would utter the 
Domine voliscum! with so much unc- 
tion, that the sisterhood would 
Siraightway be recalled to the solem- 
nity of the occasion. Thus did this 
delightful parrot amuse and edify the 
holy nuns of the Visitandines at Ne- 
vers, in France. 

But with inerease of fame too often 
comes addition to care, and sorrows 
grow oat of the snrfeits. of enjoyment. 
The sisterhood was now happy in the 
bird, and the bird passed his time in 
a grateful leisure, assisting at the 
meals, the deyotions, and the toi- 
lettes, of a bundred religious maids. 
In the meanwhile, however, the 
voice of renown was not mute; and 
so much was said in praise of this 
wonderful parrot—of his Latin pray- 
ers, mystical colloquies, benedicites, 
and pious responses—his taste for 
sweetmeats, his fond tricks, his in- 
nocent caressings—that pot a nun in 
France bat longed for Green-back, 


| in his 


So might you hear in this | 








The Parrot of: the Visitandines. 


in order to satisfy herself of the trati; 
of his accomplishments. Then re. 
quests were made to the Visitandines 
from all quarters, entreating them, 
by their sisterly bowels, as the 
phrase was, not to hide their candle 
under a bushel—giving for an ex. 
ample the dove of Noah’s ark, who 
was permitted to leave his abode, 
yet returned again thereto, bearing 
mouth goodly fruit of his 
travels. And so they concluded, 
that the parrot of the Nevers’ con. 
vent be allowed to visit other holy 
Catholic houses, where pious women 
dwelt, providing only that he should 
never be suflered to go amongst the 
monks, lest he might chance to be 
turned fronr those innocent habits 
that fitted him for familiarity with 
holy sisterhoods. 

Much perplexity was amongst the 
Visitandine Nuns, when these multi- 
plied invitations came to hand. Young 
sister Mary said, she would sooner 
part with her breviary than with the 
gentle parrot; but, in fine, it was 
agreed upon, in full chapter, that 
Green-back should be sent to Nantes 
for fitteen days, there to pay a visit 
to the abbess Seraphine, and thento 
return to his Visitandine mistresses, 
who were now to be left to say their 
prayers in sad quiet, and doleful 
gravity. Many were the tears shed 
at parting on both sides ; even the 
old portress wept, and the lay-sisters 
were moved, The sacristain-nun 
was charged to convey the dear par- 
rotto the boatin which he was to 
descend the Loire ; and there, having 
given him her benediction, she leit 
| him with his fellow-travellers. 

These happened to be three dra- 
goons, a midwife, two Gascons, and 
a friar of the order of Saint Domi- 
nic. The poor bird found himself, 
as we may say, in a strange land, 
though upon the water. He knew 
not what to think of the conversation 
of his companions, it being inter- 
larded with phrases which he had 
never heard before; but it appeared 
to him to bode no good ; and their 
noisy tones, and boisterous manners, 
ill accorded with the mild accents 
of the nuns of the Visitandines, 
and the soft carriage of these holy 
maids. For a long season he held 
his peace in bashfulness and ti- 
midity, drooping his head, and turn- 
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ing his car slauntingly towards the | ments, and waxed more talkative as 
melancholy sound of the water, rush- | his talk became more corrupt. 
ing by the side of the vessel in which ‘“* Sister, he is come, he is in the 
they were all embarked. The noise | parlour, in the abbess’s great arm 
of the travellers, however, encreascd; | chair!” screamed the nuns to cach 
and the parrot was constrained to | other in an ecstacy, at Nantes ; and 
listen to words which were not those | forthwith they all rushed to see and 
of the Evangelist. Instead of the | salute the dear stranger. “* Where 
pious ejaculations, texts of Scripture, | is this bird of grace? the comfort of 
and gentle godly sentences of the | our Visitandine Sisters! the com- 
tender vestals whom he had so lately | panion of their holy retirement! the 
left, he had now the swearing of the | innocent partner of their beds! this 
sailors, the carousing of the dragoons, | bird so famous for his pious respon- 
the cabalistic language of the friar | ses, his gentle manners, his pleasant 
and the midwife, and the loud asse- | tricks, his tender carriage, and his 
verations, backed with oaths, of the | fondness for sweetmeats ! Where is 
Gascons ! Then Father Lubin, ob- | he?” 
serving that the bird was in a deep ** D—n yon all,” said the much 
reverie, and nevertheless handsome | desired creature, opening upon them 
of plumage, bethought him of adding | with aprofaneand licentious jargon, 
tothe merriment of the party; so, | aking use,to salute them,of the cant 
ina tone but little monastical, hein- | terms of the midwife, the blasphemy 
terrogated the silent creature, who, | of the dragoons, the swearing of the 
hearing himself thus addressed, | sailors, the ribaldry of the friar, and 
smoothed down his feathers, and ex-| the insolence of the Gascons, the 
tended his beak in ‘an humble atti-| sisters of Nantes were indeed con- 
tude; afterwards, heaving a devout | founded, and much did they marvel 
and tremulous sigh, such as that for | at the great profligacy of the Visitan- 
which he had been so much and so | dine Nuns. The parrot was said to 
often praised by the affectionate nuns, | be pessessed by an evil spirit ; and, 
he meekly replied, ‘ Avc, sister!” | having been heard to call the abbess 
“ Peace be with you!” opprobrious names, and to asperse 
You may guess whether the Gas- | the chastity of old sister Lucrece, he 
cons and the midwife, the dragoons | was condemned to die as a heretic 
and the friar, did not laugh at this. | and sorcerer, which sentence was 
Their merriment shook the sides of | forthwith carricd into effect on the 
the vessel, and the peasants, who | luckless bird, who had thus too good 
passed on the banks, thought that so | cause given him for regretting his 
jovial a freight seldom came that | fond mistresses of Nevers; nor had 
way. The parrot, perceiving that he | they less reason to deplore that they 
had made a mistake, and finding that | ever permitted their favourite to quit 
he was not now rewarded by ap- | their pious protection. 
plause and sweetmeats as usual, be- | 
thought him of his Paternoster, which 
he rapidly repeated, hanging by his | , pRaGMENT OF THE MANU- 


claws with his head downwards. At SCRIPT 
* a SUR . 
this the jeers and the laughter en- | 
creased ten-fold, and sore was the Uvown looking over the “ Frag- 


consternation of the affrighted bird : | ments of the Manuscript,” we find 
bat, being proad of heart and nimble ; several more imitations of Sterne, 
of facalty, he quickly set about imi- | we shali therefore occasionally give 
tating the phrases which flew about | them with thattitle. at the same time 
him, so that, before the end of the | making free with those parts of the 
Voyage, which endured three days, |‘ Fragments” whieh have not so 
he had learnt to utter mortal oaths | much the appearance of narrative. 

instead of immortal traths—curses —~— My father had mounted his 
instead of collects—and loose jests | hobby, and, with whip and spur, was 
instead of the litany! Nay, it was | lashing and goading the poor jade in 
observed, that he took great delight | rather an unmercifal manner. He 
futhese his new and evil acquire- had just reached what the learned 
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Longinus calls the very marrow of 
the subject; and you may as well 
hope to stop the giggling of a young 
miss during divine service—expect 
to find sincerity in a_ professing 
friend, charity in an old maid, or a 
youth of one and twenty without va- 
nity—vyou may as well, in short, hope 





| 
| 


these or any other improbable things, | 
as to stop. my fatber’s curvetlings | 


and prancings when fairly mounted 
on his favourite hobby. He would 
dash on helter skelter, through thick 
and thin. Whether the read was 
smooth or rough, clean or dirty, he 


_would gallop away until he had com- | 


pletely exhausted himself—and then 
he would drop from it into his arm- 
chair, and quietly rest for the re- 
mainder of the evening or morning, 
just 2s it happened to be. On this 
occasion he remained in his saddle 
longer than had becn remembered, 
and my Uncle Toby sat patiently 
waiting until he felt inclined to dis- 
mount—for your worship will do well 
to remember, that my uncle’s hobby 
was a totally different animal from 
my. father’s—they could never trot 
the same road together—there was 
no fellowship whatever between the 
two. 
which was but rarely, they would 
snort, and kick, and plunge, until 
the riders of each became glad, for 


their own safety, to give up their | 


seats ;—so that, in fact, there was a 
tacit agreement between my father 
and my uncle, that whoever was first 
mounted sbould ride as long as he 
pleased—and the other was then at 
liberty to ride or not. This arrange- 
ment was to the convenience of both 
parties—each was proud of his 
horsemanship, and felt desirous that 
the other should witness his skill, 
without appearing to enter the lists 
with him.—My father was discussing 
very learnedly his favourite topic of 
Christian nanes—which said subject 
came with fresh violence to his brain 
from having accidentally heard the 
nursemaid call me “ Little I'risty 
——.” My father had an antipathy 
to a rhyme—and this unfortunate 
rhyme of the nurse’s caused him to 
mount his hobby, and set off in a gal- 
Jop, as Ihave described him. The 


rhyme itself, Madam, was as inno- 
cent as rhymes generally are—I 
merely omit it to give an opportu- 


Whenever they encountered, | 
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nity to all the Poet’s Corner filljg: 
masters and mistresses to Supply the 
deficiency, positively protesting that 
it was nothing but an innocent rhyme. 
My father began his oration; ina 
minute he convinced my uncle—ip. 
deed my uncle had never doubted 
it—that if I had been christened 
Harry, Tom, Dick, or any other 
common name, the nursemaid never 
would have said * Little 7’risty —,” 
—** If the lad had been even ebrist- 
ened James,” said he—* and, God 
knows, he could not have received a 
more. silly present from his godfa- 
thers and godmother—this would not 
have happened. But think,” he con- 


| tinued,addressing ny uncle—* think 


| when Trim entered. 


of hearing a sou called * Little Tristy 
’” My father was riding tri- 
umphantly over the course ; he was 
explaining the original intention of 
names—the origin of certain singular 
ones—the want of origin in others— 
My uncle, with 
an alacrity of manner that showed 
him but little interested in the race 
my father was running, said, “* Pri- 
thee, Trim, what ails thee? thou bast 
been crying!” My father was off his 
hobby in an instant. Distress in any 
shape affected him; and with what- 


| ever speed he was riding, he never 


failed to check his carcer at the 
slightest appeal to his feelings.— 
** Prithee, Trim, what ails thee? thou 
hast been crying!’ My father for- 
got the journey he had begun, and 
was as anxious for an explanation of 
the cause of the sorrow depicted on 
Trim’s countenance as my uncle. 
** An’ please your honour,” said 
Trim, ir his usual respectful manner 
—‘ An’ please your honour, there 
was a young woman buried this even- 
ing.” —* And what,” said my father, 
smiling, ** is that to thee, Trim? 
There have been many young women 
buried in our churchyard, but I do 
not remember ever to have seen thee 
so affected before.”—* "Tis the kind- 


'ness of his heart,” said my Unele 


Toby, “* that makes him feel for the 
distresses of this poor girl’s family, 
and which, perhaps, he bas witness- 
ed.”—* J] wish it were so, your ho- 
nour,” replied Trim ; ** but the young 
woman I speak of was buried in the 
centre of the four roads that are 10 
the wood at the end of the village. 
She destroyed herself, an’ please 











ing 
the 





your honour’’—aand he began crying | 
again at the thoughts of the story.— 
“{ caynet think,” said my father, | 
why. that barbaroug custom is not | 
abolished. Lam persuaded no per- 
son was ever deterred from commit- 
ting suicide at the thoughts of beiug 
buried in a cross-road. And on 
whom, then, is the punishment in- 
flicted? Not on the senseless clod, 
but on the wretched relatives, whose 
agony at the disastrous event is in- | 
creased in a tenfold degree by it.”— | 
My father was preparing to mount 

his hobby again, when he was pre- | 
vented by Trim saying—* The poor | 
creature, your honour, bad no rela- 
tions—no friends to mourn her loss. 
She was thrown into the pit prepared 
for her, with less ceremony than we 
used to observe towards an enemy’s 
body. on. the field of battle (Trim | 
spoke as if inspired) ;—but there is | 
a righteous God above all, and He 
will be merciful though man wiil 
not !”—My uncle and my father were 
affected by. Trim’s manner—they 
were for a moment silent. “ ‘Thou 
appearest to be well acquainted with | 
the story, Trim,” said my father: 
“ canst thou relate it?”—*‘ Itis a sad 
one, your honour,” replied Trim—* a | 
young man in the village wrote it 
down for me.”—** He bas been quick | 
about it, then,” observed my father. | 
— He has been preparing it ever 
since the young woman returned to 
the village, and if your honour 
would like to read if,” added Trim, 
“Twill fetch it.” —** Do so,” said my 
father.—Trim. made his exit, and al- 
most immediately returned with the 
manuscript, which he gave to my fa- 
ther. “ It is written in a good clerkly 
hand,” said he,as be took it of Trim | 
then returning it to him. * Do you 
read it, Trim, for there is a feeling. | 
hess in thy manner that will do a 
simple narrative of this sort justice.” 
—** An’ please your honour,” replied 
the corporal, “ [ have already read 
it.” —* Then,” interrupted my Uncle 
Toby, “ thou wilt do it the greater 
justice.”—Trim saw there was no 
chance of escaping; therefore, with 
as clear and steady a voice as he 
could assume,began as follows.- But 
first, Madam, Iet me beg of you to 
turn to that part of my writings 
wherein I have so finely described 
the corporal’s wauner of reading the 


” 
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sermon ;—exactly in the same atti- 
tude he now stood, whilst be read— 
“Brief Memoirs of an Unfortunate! ” 
—(* I like that title,” said my fa- 
ther, ** there is something unassum- 
ing in it. Without promisipg any 
thing, it conveys a strong meaning, 
and I shall expect to hear an inte- 
resting story.”—** Your honour will 
not be disappointed,” said the cor- 
poral.—* Begin then, Trim,”)—** Ro- 
salic Summers was an orphan.”’— 
(‘So was Tom Sanders, that serv- 
ed with us in Flanders,” observed 
my Uncle Toby, “‘ and yet he was a 
fortunate fellow. But proceed, Trim, 
I dare say the sex makes the differ- 
ence,”—My father smiled, and Trim 
went on.)—* Rosalie Summers was 
an orphan.” —(“ Prithee, Trim,” said 
my father, “if we should interrupt 
thee in the course of thy readings, 
do not go back to the beginning every 
time, but rather continue from the 
part where thou art interrupted.”— 
** Would it not be better,” replied 
Trim, in the mest respectful manper, 
‘* for your honour to suffer me to read 
it through without interruptioa ?”’— 
“Trim is right,” replied my uncle. 
My father assented, and the corpo- 
ral once more began.)—**. Rosalic 
Summers was an orphan. She was 
left so at that tender age when the 
loss of her parents could easily be 
supplied by others. A maiden aunt 
undertook to bring her up—and she 
strictly fullilled the duties she had 
imposed upon herself. As Rosalie 
grew old enough to estimate the 
kindness of her relation, she amply 
repaid it by that willingness tao 
oblige, and cheerful acquiescence to 
the most trilling wishes which age 
ever requires from youth, At the 


| age of eighteen Rosalie was all that 


her fond aunt wished. Beautiful as 
was her person, yet this was the least 
charm that fascinated those who 
Her heart was purity it- 
self; and her greatest happiness 
arose from administering comfort to 
all who required it.”—(“ I dare say,” 
said my father, forgetting his pro- 
mise, “* this is some lover of Rosa- 
lie’s that writes—if so, we shall have 
three or four pages spun out with 
her beauties and her virtues. Is it 


not so, Trim?”’—** Every one, your 
honour,” replied Trim, ** must have 
loved a being of this description, 
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But if your honour wishes to pass 
the fuil description of her, it is only 
by skipping a page or two—it is a 
short story altogether—and you come 
at once to the main part.”—* By all 
means skip it,” said my father.— 
Trim proceededs—* Such a being— 
so pure—so guileless”—(‘‘ A truce 
with these’ flourishes,” said my fa- 
ther—“‘ they are excrescences that 
should be lopped off from all stories 
of this sort;—the plainer the lan- 
guage the better.”—“ It is merely 
the beginning of a sentence,” ob- 
served Trim)—* may have hoped to 
thread the paths of life without be- 


ing injured by the thorns that abound | 
But her fate was otherwise. | 


in it. 
A youth, of pleasing exterior and 
prepossessing manners, came to re- 
side near Rosalie’s home” —(‘* Here 
is a great deal about love, your ho- 
nour,” said Trim.” —** You may pass 
that, Trim,” said my uncle, who felt 
a slight pang as he thought of the 
Widow Wadman.)—“ He sacceeded 
in winning her affections. There are 
moments when the affectionate con- 
tiding heart ef woman is more sus- 
ceptible than at others, and less cau- 
tious than it should be—her whole 
soul devoted to the object of her af- 
fections—her thoughts pure as an- 
cel’s thoughts. In such moments 


the strongest safeguard of her virtue | 


is in the honour and integrity of 
man. Rosalie had placed her affec- 
{ions upon a wretch;—she confided— 
and was betrayed. The base con- 
triver of her ruin fled, leaving her a 


prey to the greatest remorse.”— | 


(““ D—n him!” ejaculated my Uncle 
Toby. “ Such a scoundrel wouldn't 
be worth the powder and shot that 
would kill him.’”’-—* I wouldn’t serve 
with such a wretch,” said Trim, 
wiping his eyes, * to be made a ge- 
neral.”—** IT honour thy feelings, 
Trim,” said my father. 
ed, and proceeded)—“ Rosalie’s si- 
tuation soon became known to her 
aunt, whose reason was affected by 
it, and Rosalie’s anguish was in- 
creased Ly it. In a short, a very 
short time, death removed the aunt 
from further suffering. Rosalie shed 
no tear—no sigh escaped her. The 
remains of her aunt were interred 
with those of her father and mother. 
Still was Rosalie insensible. She 


went mechanically to her aunt's litthe 
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seript.— The Camera Obscura, 
| room. Then it was she appeared ty 
} recover her feelings. A Bible, that 

her aunt had been reading when slic 
| first became acquainted with the 
dreadfal fate that hovered over her 
niece, attracted her notice. She gave 
| a fearfal shriek, and rushed wildly 
| from the room.”—({Trim’s sobs were 
| audible, and my uncle seemed to 
have caught the infection : my father 
| sat apparently unmoved.)—* Rosa. 
| lie quitted her native village, never 
| to return to it. She came to reside 
| in our’s, and tived here retired, and 
| apparently tranquil, never mixing 
| with any of the villagers. The time 
for her confinement was drawing 
near, when, as she was one day 
walking by the road-side, a post- 
chaise drove rapidly past, and, seat- 
ed in it, Rosalie beheld her seducer, 
The thoughts of the past came with 
| bitter force to her memory —a dead- 
ly paleness overspread her lovely 
countenance”’—(** I cannot go on, 
your honour,” cried Trim. “ She 
was found in the poc! at Farmer 
Harrow’s Home-ground. Twelve 
men called her * Suicide,’ for no 
person could speak to her suffer- 
ings.”—** Gracious God!” said my 
father, ‘* THou wilt pardon an err- 
ing sinner, who dared, in the most 
bitter moments of despair, when 
Reason was shaken to its very cen- 
tre, rush into Thy presence, before 
Thy mandate had gone forth that was 
| to give her that peace and comfort 
| which the worki had cruelly denied 
| her!” 


THE CAMERA OBSCURA, 


No. ¢1, 
Dear SpyGiass— 
| THERE is so much good sense 


and good temper displayed in your 
| notice of my letter, that however un- 
| used to wield the pen, and feeling 
myself incapable of using it proper- 
ly, yet Leannot allow myself to re- 
main silent on the subject of your 
last number. I shall read your “ Ca- 
meras” in future with more pleasure 
than Lhave ever read them; for sa- 
tisfied, as I previously was, of your 
understanding being of a superior 
order, I shall now always consider 
your dull essays as not proceeding 
from yourself, but from some of 
your correspondents. But, how- 

Sir, you appear to sce 


evcr, 
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my objections in the same ligat as I | 
do, L shall expect to find your other 
friends agree with you. My wife 
says (but women always see hints 
and compliments before they are vi- 
sible to men) that you bave thrown 
out a sort of inuendo for me to write 
something for your paper. Lord 
bless thee, my dear fellow! I should 
be as awkward at it, if I were to try, 
as you would be at serving my cus- 
tomers. No, no, Spyglass—let every 
man wiad his own concerns, and not 
meddle with things that don’t belong 
tohim. You may ask me, perbaps, 
why I had not attended to this max- 
im when [ first wrote to you. I will 
auswer, that I consider it the con- 
cesu of every man to tell another, 
who is trying to please him, whether 
he does so or not, and I am very 
glad to find you are not displeased at 
my freedom. I was alittle astonished | 
when I saw my letter in the“ Enter- 
tainer,”’ for L merely meant it asa 
private bit of advice, and never saw 
my own name in print before, except 
when I set up in business, and then 
Lwas obliged toadvertise. That puts 
me in mind of something that I could 
assist youin. Ifit would do you any 
service, Ican send you now and then, 
the prices of all the articles I sell, 
and my remarks, whether the sale of 
them is dull or otherwise;--as to 
Writing any thing else, if you really 
meant it, you must excuse me. I 
have a little boy about fourtecn, that 
takes to his learning uncommonly 
well, and when he comes home for 
the Christmas holidays, I will make 
him try what he can do, and you 
shall see a specimen of his abilities. 
Dear Spyglass, 
Very faithfully your's, 
Joun Brows, 
“ E carlo descendit, Gnothi seauton.” 

Jur. 
Wuicst amusing myself this morn- 
ing by a peep in your * Camera Ob- 
scura,” | could not help reflecting on 
the vast service you would do man- 
kind by the construction of an op- 
tical instrument for the * Jind’seye,” 
in which, by tarning the object glass 
towards ourselves, we might dis- 
tinctly perceive the operations of our 
own souls, and observe our thoughts 
glide on before us, with the disin- 
terest of an impartial spectator. This, | 

however, I can never hope to have 
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realized, and therefore endeavour to 
make the best use I can of the one 
before me—that is, by scrutinizing 
others to try to learn something of 
myself. In adopting this practice 
we descry a much greater resem- 
blance in the human race than many 
are Willing to acknowledge; and 
however some of us may vaunt our- 
selves on a partial superiority, there 
is still a generic character of intir- 
nity in every individual, that marks 
his connection with the frailest of 
his species. My plan is to direct 
my lens towards one of the humblest 
of my fellow ereatures, and nicely 
examine his portion ef wisdom and 
folly—of virtue and vice—of happi- 
ness and misery—and then compare 
it with what I believe to belong to 
myself and those around me. From 
my observations I suspect that the 
best among us have net much room 
tor exultation. 

But of all there are none who 
stand so much in need of the inte/- 
lectual instrument I have before de- 
scribed, as they who are engaged in 
the benevolent occupation of reform- 
ing their fellow mortals. Reform, 
to be clficavious, should, like cha- 
rity, begip at home: first, because 
it enables its advocate to bring at 
least one precedent in favour of his 
opinions, and, secondly, because it 
proves that these opinions are sin- 
cere. 

I had scarcely settled in my pre- 
sent lodgings, which I chose chiefly 
on account of their retired situation, 
thaa iy observation was attracted 
by half a dozen profound counte- 
nances collected round a little un- 
shaven cobler, that occupied a stall 
just five feet by four, on the other 
side of the way. His head only, in- 
deed, was visible through a square 
hole that served to lighten the dark- 
ness of his temple, and whence this 
oracle, squat, like the Delphic, ona 
tripod, sent forth his indubitable 
divinations ; and grasping tight as 
wax a scroll, ycelpt a newspaper, he 
descanted to his fellow labourers in 
the vineyard of old shoes, on the 
truth and excellence of its para- 


| graphs. 


He is one of tnose obscure potiti- 
cal prophets that I never yet knew 
a town without. I geverally tial 


him somewhere about the market- 
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plac¢, iaclosed in his hole “ snug 
asa maggot in a filbert,” drawing 
threads to the right and left ‘ with 
lusty sinews,” and with his chin 
almost at rest upon his knees. He is 
a little the right side ofsixty, about 
five feet four inches in height, dark 
grained, his grey and uncombed hair 
lyitg in thin snidoth parallel locks 
over his wrinkled brow, and his 
sunken cyes blinking through a pair 
of friendly galileos. 

The specimen: before me had all 
the common characteristics of the 
order of St. Crispin. He read his 
journnl with uncommon energy, and 
at every period I could perceive him 
pass an observation of his own, at 
the same time holding down his head 


to peep over his spectacles in order | 


to ascertain its impression on the 
rest of the tattered conclave. Their 
vacant stare occasionally told that 
his comments were not always in- 
télligible, but they seemed , notwith 
standing, by the general commuta- 
tion of sentiments that concluded the 
business, to have produced satisfac- 
tion. 

I confess I was not much pleased 
at having settled so near a rendez- 
vous of politicians, and immediately 
rang for my host to enquire into the 
manner and frequency of their meet- 
ings, of which he gave me an account 
in the following words:—“* That Bob 
Strap (as he laconically called Mr. 
Robert Stirrup) is a man of no mean 
talent; he prides himself on being 
an universal genius, and his dexte- 
tity at mending shoes has induced 


him to think he can put a piece upon | 


the constitution. 
commonly called a reformer, or, to 


Bob is what is | 


use his own periphrasis, a promoter | 


of Parliamentary reform.” ** Well,” 


saidT, “a truly excellent profession; | 


and, doubtless, as he is so zealous to 
reform others, he has already put 
his principles in practice onhimself.’’ 
—‘* Why that he does not consider,as 
altogether so necessary; for he 
acately contends that the conduct of 
an individual is not of much conse- 
quence to society, whilst govern- 
ment, the common source of mora- 
lity, is polluted: and I assure you 
that his colleagues being pretty 
much of ‘the same opinion feel no 
prufiency to contest the point.”— | 
“ But,” said I, heis perhapsalready | 
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\ so virtuous as (6 stand in need of no 


reformation.”—‘* Tl give you @ 
sketch of his charactér,” he replied, 
“ that you yourself may judge of its 
necessity: Bob is a jolly cobler of 
the old school, and would rather be 
drunk of a Sunday night than not 
keep hallowed Saint Monday. On 
Saturday night Bob collects the 
wages of his five day’s labour, and 
pays a fourth of them tohis rib, to 
lay aside for rent and provide for 
the ensuing week; gets shaved for 
Sunday, and in the morning attends 
at church, aye, and with as muth 
devotion as the best of us; in the 
evening he takes his cup of ale at 
the sign of the Lapstone and Ham- 
mer, where he meets his bonny com- 
rades, and politics are the topic of 
the evening ; but whether either has 
any thing to add to the subject or 
not, the debate never closes but the 
meeting is adjourned to the same 
place at eight o'clock the next morn 
ing precisely, and rare indeed is the 
fine that has been levied on a de- 
faulter. Let it suflice to say, thet 
ale and tobacco being great promo- 
ters of harmony, ere the hour 
“Of night's dark arch the keystone” 

arrive they are all unanimously dead 
drank. On Tuesday morning the 
knights again mect the head of their 
order at his little sanctum sanctorum, 
with eyes half open, where he reads 
to and harangues them in the man- 
ner you have just witnessed, on the 
corruption of mankind and the rot- 
tenness of the constitution; but I 
have heard that no sooner are his 
friends dispersed than he sorely re- 
grets toping on the day before, and 
forswears ale and tobacco. On Wed- 
nesday he feels the delight of aclear 
head and bright pair of eyes, and 
extels sobricty. On Thursday he is 
| at work at anearly hour, and blithely 
; carols ashe throws his arms. On 
| Friday the eflects of Monday’s ex- 
cess are in some degree, and by 
Saturday are totally, forgotten. On 
Sunday morning he wishes for the 
evening, and in the evening he is 
happy. Thus unvaried has passed 
the last twenty years of honest Bob 
Strap; and if Heaven spare his life 








; and health, another twenty years 


willsec noreformetion of it.”—“ Why 
then,” IT remarked, “* should he be 
so zealous to reform others!?”"—“* That 
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neral of George the Third. 


Sir, I really cannot tell: it is no | conveying to you any intelligible 


easy matter to account for any of 


our propensities or opinions. Some | 


men seem formed by nature for pub- 
lic characters, which ali the obscurity 
of their birth and foriane cannot 
conceal. Cato declaiined in his 
senate— Bob denounces in his stall; 
aod whilst he rails at the demoraliz- 
ing tendency of the present system, 
of which mankind are not sensible, 
they quietly and benevolent!y forgive 
him his vices, of which his vanity 


and ruling passion have deprived | 


him of the consciousness. 
I am, vour’s, 
Tom Peeren. 





FUNERAL OF GEORGE THE 
THIRD. 


{From the “ Ayrshire Legatees ee 
My pear FrRreND— 


Ihave all my life been strange- | 


ly susceptible of pleasing impressions 
from public spectacles where great 
crowds are assembled. This, per- 
haps, you will say, is but another 
way of confessing, that, like the 
common vulgar, 1 am fond of sights 
and shows. It may be so, but it is 


not from the pageants that I derive | 


my enjoyment. A multitude, in fact, 
js to me as it were a strain of music, 
which, with an inestimable and ma- 
gical influence, calls up from the un- 
known abyss of the feelings new 
combinations of fancy, which,though 
vague and obscure, as those nebule 
of light that astronomers have sup- 


posed to be the rudiments of unform- | 


ed stars, afterwards become distinct 
aud brilliant acquisitions. In a 
crowd, Lam like the somnambulist 
in the highest degree of the laminous 
crisis, when it is said a new world is 
unfolded to hiscontemplation, where- 
in all things have an intimate affi- 
nity with the state of man, and yet 
bear no resemblance to the objects 
that address themselves to his cor- 
poreal faculties. This delightful ex- 
perience, as it may becalled, I have 
enjoyed this evening, toan exquisite 
degree, at the funeral of the king; 
but, although the whole succession 
of incidents is indelibly impriated 
on my recollection, | am _ still so 
much affected by the emotion that 


they excited, as to be incapable of 
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| description of what I saw. It was 
|indeed a scene witnessed through 
| the medium of the feelings, and the 
ellect partakes of the nature ofa 
dream. , 
I was within the walls of an an- 
cient castle, 
* So old as if they had for ever stood, 
So stiong as if they would for ever stand,” 
and it was almost midnight. The 
towers, like the vast spectres of de- 
parted ages, raised their embattled 
heads to the skies, monumental wit- 
nesses of the strength and antiquity 
of a great monarchy. A prodigious 
muititade filled the courts of that 
| venerable edilice, surrounding on 
| allsides adark embossed structure, 

the sarcophagus, as it seemed to me 
| at the moment, of the heroism of 
chivalry. 

“ A change came .o’er the spirit of 
my dream,” and I beheld the scene 
suddenly illuminated, and the blaze 
of torches, the glimmering of arms, 
and warriors and horses, while a 
mosaic of human faces, covered like 
a pavement the courts. A deep low 
under sound pealed froma distance ; 
in the same moment a trumpet an- 
swered with a single mournful note 
from the stateliest and darkest por- 
tion of the fabric, and it was whis- 
pered iu every ear, “‘ it is coming.” 
Then an awful cadence of solemn 
music, that affected the heart like 
sileace, was heard at intervals, and 
a numerous retinue of grave and 
venerable men, 

* The fathers of their time, 

| The mighty master spirits, that withstood 

rhe fall of monarchies, and bigh upheld 

Their country’s standard, glorious in the storm,” 
passed slowly before me, bearing 
the emblems and trophies of a king. 
| They were as a series of great histo- 
rical events, and I beheld behind 
them, following and followed, an 
awful and indistinct image, like the 
| vision of Job. It moved on, and I 
could not discern the form thereof, 
but there were honours and herald- 
ries, and sorcow, and silence, and 
I heard the stirof'a profound homage 
performing within the breasts of all 
the witnesses. But I must not in- 
dulge myself farther on‘this subject, 
[cannot hope to excite in you the 
| emotions with which I was so pro- 

foundedly affected. In the visible 

3¢ 
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objects of the funeral of George the 
Third, there was but little magnili- 
cence; all its sublimity was derived 
from trains of thought and currents 
of feeling, which the sight of so 
many illustrious characters, sur- 
rounded by circumstances associated 


with the greatness and antiquity of | 


the kingdom, was necessarily caleu- 
lated to call forth. In this respect. 
however, it was perhaps the sublim- 
est spectacle ever witnessed in this 
island ; and I am sure, that I cannot 
live so long as ever again to behold 
another, that equally interests me to 
the same depth and extent. 
Yours, 
ANDREW PRINGLE. 


VIRTUE AND VICE. 
(trom Smythe's * Axiomes, Divine, Moral, Poli 
ti_al”— 1597.) 

Man, as soone as he was made, 
had two great suitors for his life and 
soule: Virtue—Vice. They both 
travail’d the world with traines, har- 
bingers, and large attendance. Ver- 
tue had before her Truth, running 
naked, valiant but unelegant; then 
Labour, Cold, Hunger, Thirst, Care, 
Vigilance, and these but poorely ar- 
rayed, and she in plaine though 
cleane attire. But looking neere, 
she was of such a selfe perfection, 
that she might very well embleme 
whatsoever omnipotency could make 
most rare. Modest she was, and 
so lovely, that whosoever look’t but 
stedfastly upon her could not but 
insoule himself in her. After her fol- 
lowed Content, full of jewels, coyne, 
perfumes, and all the massy riches of 
the world; then Joy, with masquers, 
mirth, revelling, and all essentiall 
pleasures; next Honour, with all the 
ancient orders of nobility, scepters, 
thrones, and crownes imperiall ; 
lastly, Glory, shaking such a bright- 
nesse from her sunny tresses, that I 
have heard no man could ever come 
so neare as to describe her truly ; 
and behind all these came Eternity, 
casting a ring about them, which, 
like a strong inchantment, made 
them for ever the same. Thus Ver- 


tue.—Vice thus:—Before her first 
went Lying, a sinooth painted hus- 
wile, clad all inchangeable, but un- 
der her garments full of scabies and 

gly ulcers ; 


Silt 


spuhe pleasingly, 
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and promised whatsoever could be 
wish’t for in bebalfe of her mistris, 
Vice. Upon her Wit waited, a con. 
ceited fellow, and one that much 
| tooke man with his pretty tricks and 
| gambalis; next Sloath and Luxury, 
| so full that they were after choaked 
with their owne fat; then (because 
she could not have the true ones, for 
| they follow Vertue) she gets tmpostors 
to personate Content, Joy, Honour, 
| in all their wealth and royalties. Af- 
| ter these she comes herselfe, sump- 
tuously apparell’d but a nasty snr- 
fetted shutt, whereby if any kist her 
they were sure by her breath to pe- 
rish. After her tollowed on a sud- 
| daine, like enemies in ambush, Guilt, 
| Horror, Shame, Losse, Want, Tor- 
| ment; these charm’d with Eternity’s 
| ring as the other.—And_ thus they 
wooed fond who taken with 
the subtill coozenings of Vice, yeeld 
, ed to lye with her, where he had his 
nature so impoysou’d that his seed 
was all contaminated, and his cor- 
ruption evcu to this day is still con- 
ducted to his undone posterity. 


MEN ; 


VARIETIES, 

Beavers in Europe.—Tuere exists 
at this time, in Bohemia, in the 
lordship of Wettingau, the domain 
of Prince Schwartzenberg, a colony 
of beavers, settled on the river Gold- 
bach ; the industry of these yields in 

| nothing to that of their brethren 

| which inhabit the great rivers and 
lakes of North America. The abund- 
ance of willows which adorns the 
banks of this river furnishes them 
with both food and dwelling : in sum- 
mer they cat the leaves, and in win- 
ter the branches. 

Power of Music.— Ancient writers 
tell us of muscians, who, by their art, 
could tame the most furious wolves 
and tigers; and it is well known in 
America, that the rattle-snake will 
be so overcome and intoxicated, as 
it were, by soft music, as to stretch 
itself at fulllength, upon the ground, 
and continue in all appearance with- 
oat life or motion. There is a species 
of dancing snakes which are carried 
in baskets through Hindostan and 
procure a maintenance for a set of 
people who play a few simple notes 
on the flate, with which the snakes 


scem much delighted, and keep 
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time by a graceful motion of the 
head, erecting about halt 
ienagth from the ground, and follow- 


ing the music with gentle curves, | 


like the ondulating‘lines of a swan’s 
neck. 
savs Forbes, in his Oriental Me- 
moirs, ** that when a house is in- 


Vavielies. 


“ Ttis a well-attested fact,”’ | 


fested with these snakes, and some | 


of the coluber genus, which destroy 


poultry and small domestic animats, | 


as also by the larger serpents of the 
boa tribe, the musicians are sent for, 
who, by playing on a Hageolet, find 
out their hiding-places, and charm 


them to destruction; for no sooner | 


do the snakes hear the music, than 
they come softly from their retreat, 
and are easily caken.” 


| siderable abilities. 


The deer also is very fond of the | 
sound of the pipe, and will stand and ; 


listen attentively. 


“Ode toTsabella onher playing on | 


the Lute,” has the following allusion 
to the fondness of this animal for 
music : 

“ Here Love take 


the ear, 
Empties his quiver on the listening deer,”’ 


stand, and while she charms 


Playford, in his “ Introduction to 
Masic,”has a curious passage on this 
subject: —** Myself,” says he, “as I 


Waller, in his | 





Roo 


choristers began tho same piece 


their | again; at which the hare stopped, 


turned round, and came swiftly back 
to about the same distance as before, 
where she seemed to listen with rap- 
ture and delight, till they had finish- 
ed the anthem, when she returned 
again by a slow pace up the field, 
and entered the wood, 

Princess of Benevento.—We copy 
the following from recollections and 
reflections, personal and political, as 
connected with public affairs, during 
the reign of George IIL. by Joba 
Nichols, Esq. 

“Mr. Francis was a man of con- 
He was a very 
superior classical scholar; and he 
was capable of laborious application. 
Strong resentment was a leading 
feature in his character. I have 
heard him avow this sentiment more 
openly and more explicitly than I 
ever heard any other man avow it 


| in the whole course of my life. I 
| have heard him say publicly in the 
| House of Commons, ‘ Sir Elijah 


travelled some years since near Roy- | 


ston,met a herd ofstags,abouttwenty, 
on the road, following a bag-pipe 
and violin; while the music played 
they went forward—when it ceased, 
they all stood still: and in this man- 
ner they were brought out of York- 
shire to Hampton Court.” 

One Sunday evening, five choris- 


Impey is not fit to sit in judzment 
on any matter where! am interested, 
nor am I fit to sit in judgment on 
him.’ A relation of the ground of 
this ill-will may be amusing. Mrs. 
Le Grand, the wife of a gentleman 
in the Civil Service in Bengal, was 
admired for her beauty, for the 
sweetness of her temper, and for her 
fascinating accomplishments. She 
attracted the attention of Mr. Francis. 


| This gentleman, by means of arope- 


ters were walking on the banks of | 


the river Mersey, in Cheshire. 
some time,being tired with walking, 


After | 


they sat down on the grass, and be- | 


gan to sing an anthem. ‘The field 


onwhich they sat—was terminated 


wtone extremity by a wood, out of 
Which, as they were singing, they 
observed a hare to pass with great 
swiftuess towards the place where 
they were sitting, and to stop at 
about twenty yards distance from 
them, She appeared highly delighted 
with the harmony of the music, often 
turning up the side of ber head to! 
listen with more facility. 
a8 the harmonious sound was over, 
the hare returned slowly towards | 
the wood. When she had nearly 

ached the end ef the field, . th: 


As soon | 


| ladder, got into her apartment in 


the night. After he had remained 
there about three-quarters of an 
hour, there was an alarm; and Mr. 
Francis came down from the lady's 
apartment by the rope-ladder, at the 
toot of which be was seized by Mr 
Le Grand’s servants. An action 
was brought by Mr. Le Grand against 
Mr. Francis, in the Supreme Court 
of Justice in Calcutta. The judges 
in that court assess the damages in 
civilactions, without the intervention 
of ajury. The gentlemen who at 
that time filled this situation. were 
Sir Elijah Impey, chief justice, Sir 
Robert Chambers, and Mr. Justice 
livde. I was intimate with the first 
and the third from early life; having 
lived with them on the western cir- 
cenit. On the trial of this cause, Ste 
Robert Chambers thought, that as 
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no criminality had been proved, no 
damages should be given. But he 
afterwards proposed thirty thousand 
rupees, which are worth about three 
thousand pounds sterling. Mr. Jus- 
tice Hyde was for giving a hundred 
thousand rupees. 1 believe, that Mr. 


Justice Hyde was as upright a judge | 
as ever sat on any bench; but he | 


had an implacable hatred to those 
who indulged in the crime imputed 
to Mr. Francis. Sir Elijah Impey 
was of opinion, that although no 
eriminal intercourse had been prov- 
ed, yet that the wrong done by Mr. 
Francis to Le Grand in entering his 
wife's apartment in the night, there- 


by destroying ber reputation, ought | 


to be compensated with liberal da- 
mages. He thought the sum 
thirty thousand rupees, proposed by 
Sir Robert Chambers, too small; 
and that proposed by Mr. Hyde, 
of a hundred thousand, tov large. 
He therefore suggested a middle 
course of {fifty thousand rupees. This 
proposal was acquiesced in by his 
two colleagues. Whicn Sir Elijah 
Impey was delivering the judgment 
of the Court, my late friend, Mr. 
Justice Hyde, could pot conceal 


his eager zeal on the sabject; and | 


when Sir Elijah named the sum of 
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of | 


fifty thousand rupees, Mr. Justice 
| Hyde, to the amusement of the by. 
| standers, called out, * Siccas, bro. 
| ther Impey;’ which are worth eleven 
per cent. more than the current ru- 
| pees. Perhaps this story may not 
| be thought worthy of relation; butit 
gave occasion to that animosity, 
which Mr. Francis publicly avowed 
against Sir Elijah Impey; and the 
criminal charge afterwards brought 
| against him ip the House of Com. 
ons, Was the ofllspring of that ani- 
mosity. I will follow up this anec- 
| dote by mentiuning the consequences 
, of the action brought by Mr. Le 
| Grand. The lady was divorced: she 
| was obliged to throw herself under 
| the protection of Mr. Francis for 
subsistence. After a short time she 
| left him, and went to England. In 
London she fell into the company of 
| M. Talleyrand Perigord. Capti- 
| vated by her charms, he prevailed 
on her to accompany him to Paris, 
| where he married her; and thus the 
| insult, which this lady received from 
| 
! 


| 
| 
} 


Mr. Francis, and the loss of reputa- 

tion, which was, perhaps unjustly, 
| the consequence of that insult, even- 
tually elevated her to the rank of 
Princess of Benevento.” 


SELECTED. 


— 


THE COAL AND DIAMOND, 
[A Fable tor Cold Weather.) 
A CoaL was hid beneath the grate— 
“Lis often modest merit’s fate— 
"T'was small, so perhaps forgotton ; 
Whilst in the room, and near iu size, 
In a fine casket lined with cotton, 
In pomp and state a diamond lies. 
“ So, little gentiemau in black,” 
The brilliant spark in anger cried, 
* Lhear in philosophic clack 
Our families are close allied ; 
But know, the splendour of my hue, 
Excelled by nothing in existence, 
Should teach such little folks as you 
To keep a more respectful distance.” 
At these reflections on his name 
The coal soon reddened to a flame: 
Of his own real use aware, 
He only answered with a sneer, 
1 scorn your 
Rlaze, 
And envy not your charms divine, 
For, know, I boast adonble praise, 
As I can warm as well as shine.” 


“ 


taunts, good bishop 


STANZAS. 
Tue dew-drop is never so clear : 
As when niorning'’s first ray sees tt 
glisten : 
And music is never so dear, 
As when to its last note we listen. 
Though bright may be rapture’s first 
mien, 
And its parting adieu even sweeter ; 
The enjoyment existing between 
Is a vision, and vanishes fleeter. 


We never know how we have loved, 
"Lill what we most loved bas departed; 

For the strength of affection is proved 
By the joyless and desolate-hearted. 


Our pleasures are born—but to die; 


They are linked to hearts-—but to 
sever : 

And, like stars shooting down a dark 
. \— 


Shine loveliest—when fading for ever! 


le Ee _———— rr 
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